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year, 1840, the penny rate came into operation, and the number 
increased immediately to 168,768,344. By the new regulation, 
all franks and free letters were abolished, except for those 
letters especially sent from the government offices. The me 
of franks had become an abuse of so alarming and increasing a 
nature, that Mr. Rowland Hill's suggestion for their abolition 
was at once acceded to. But while the number of letters had 
increased more than 130 per cent., the net revenue had fallen 
in the first complete year from more than a million and a half 
to less than half a million. But both the number of letters 
and the gross revenue have gone on increasing — the former to 
379,500,000 in 1852, and the latter to £2,422,168 4s. l£d. for 
the same year — nearly £100,000 more than the gross revenue 
of 1839. But, while the money received has increased thus 
satisfactorily, the cost of management has increased in like 
proportion. In 1839 it was £6S6,76S 3s. 6|d. ; in 1852 it 
amounted to £1,304,163 12s. 8|d. In each case there is in- 
cluded, under the head of " cost management," £10,307 10s. 
for pensions and gratuities, which sum forms no part of the 
disbursements on account of the service of the Post-office. 
The increased accommodation to the public, consequent on 
the extension of the railway system, has of course been 
attended with much expense — the total payments to railways 
of late years having averaged nearly £300,000. 

Meanwhile, the Money-order office, which is year by year 
increasing in public importance and estimation, has risen from 
small beginnings, being originally only a private speculation 
of a few clerks in the office, to be at the present day quite an 
institution of the country. From January, 1839, to the same 
date in 1840, there were granted 188,615 money-orders, 
amounting to £311,727 9s. Id. : from the 1st of January, 1851, 
to Dec. 31, of the same year, 4,657,443 orders were issued, 
representing £8,876,243 8s. lid., the expenses of management 
being £69,992. 

In fact, so great is the order, and so exact the arrangement 
of this immense establishment, that its extension seems a 
natural consequence ; and the only wonder is, that with a 
system so perfect as that of the Money-order office, and a plan 
so secure as that of the registration of letters — every peison 
through whose hands the registered letter passes giving a 
receipt for its delivery — there should be found folks so obsti- 
nate, or so ignorant, as to entrust coin to the tender mercies 
of strangers in no better purse than a paper envelope ! 

With this reflection, which is an important one, considering 
the temptation which money-letters put in the way of poor 
letter-sorters and carriers, we close our paper. 



EPITAPHS. 

To define an epitaph is useless ; everyone knows that it is an 
inscription on a tomb. An epitaph, therefore, implies no 
particular character of writing, but may be composed in verse 
or prose. It is indeed commonly panegyrical, because we are 
seldom distinguished with a stone but by our friends ; but it 
has no rule to restrain or mollify it, except this, that it ought 
not to be longer than common beholders may be expected to 
have leisure and patience to peruse. 

We subjoin specimens of epitaphs, collected from various 
sources, mixing the "grave and gay" promiscuously; for, 
singular to say, much facetiousness is to be found in the class 
of composition called epitaphs. 

Lord Lyttleton inscribed on the tomb of his wife in the 
church of Hagley a beautiful tribute of his ardent love. 
Happy the wife who deserves such a character ; happy, thrice 
happy, the husband who can apply it to the partner of his 
life! 

" Made to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes, 
Though meek, magnanimous, though witty, wise ; 
Polite, as all her life in courts had been, 
Yet good, as she the world had never seen ; 
The noble fire of an exalted mind, 
"With gentlest female tenderness combin'd. 



Her speech was the melodious voice of love, 
Her song the warbling of the vernal grove ; 
Her eloquence was sweeter than her song, 
Soft as her heart, and as her reason strong ; 
Her form each beauty of her mind express'd, 
Her mind was Virtue by the Graces dress'd." 

Goldsmith — " poor Goldy !" " the learned fool," — drew the 
character of Sir Joshua Reynolds in the form of an epitaph- 
during his friend's life-time, in the following lines : — 

" Here Reynolds is laid ; and, to tell you my mind, 
He has hot left a wiser or better behind. 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland. 
Still born to improve us in every part ; 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 
To coxcombs averse ; yet, most civilly steering, 
When they judg'd without skill he was still hard of hearing ; 
When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Corregios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff." 

Pope was fond of writing epitaphs. The most valuable is 
considered to be that on Mrs. Corbet, who died of a cancer in 
her breast. It is in the north aisle of the parish church of St. 
Margaret, Westminster : — 

" Here rests a woman, good without pretence, 
Blest with plain reason, and with sober sense ; 
No conquest she, but o'er herself desired ; 
No arts essay'd, but not to be admired. 
Passion and pride were to her soul unknown, 
Convinced that virtue only is our own. 
So unaffected, so composed a mind, 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refined, 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures tried ; 
The saint sustain'd it, but the woman died." 

The character and most prominent discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton are summed up in his epitaph, of which we give a 
translation : — 

" Here lies interred Isaac Newton, knight, who, with an energy , 
of mind almost divine, guided by the light of mathematics purely ' 
his own, first demonstrated the motions and figures of the planets, 
the paths of comets, and the causes of the tides ; who discovered, 
what before his time no one had ever suspected, that rays of light 
are differently refrangible, and that this is the cause of colours ; and 
who was a diligent, penetrating, and faithful interpreter of nature, 
antiquity, and the sacred writings. In his philosophy, he main- 
tained the majesty of the Supreme Being ; in his manners, he 
expressed the simplicity of the Gospel. Let mortals congratulate 
themselves that the world has seen so great and excellent a man, 
the glory of human nature." 

Lord Byron was the author of an epitaph on John Adams, 
of Southwell, a carrier, who died of drunkenness : — 

" John Adams lies here, of the parish of Southwell, 
A carrier who carried his can to his mouth well ; 
He carried so much, and he carried so fast, 
He could carry no more — so was carried at last ; 
For the liquor he drank, being too much for one, 
He could not carry off, so he's now carri-on." 

It is reported of the author of the ' ' Worthies and the Church , 
History of Britain," that he proposed as an epitaph for himself 
the words — 

" Fuller's Earth." 

The two following epitaphs are to be found among Browne' 
poems : — 

" Here lieth in sooth, 
Honest John Tooth, 
Whom Death on a day 
From us drew away." 

On the slab which covers, the remains of the " Poet of all 
time," are these extraordinaiy lines, generally believed to be 
written by himself: — 

" Good friend, for Jesus' sake, forbear 
To dig the dust inclosed here. 
Blest be the man that spares these stones ; 
And curst be he that moves my bones." 



